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( Continued from page 210. ) 


—T the defire of all the Parties, except Mr. Grubb, the 
final decifion of the bufinefs of Drury-Larie Theatre 

is put off till Saturday Se’nnight. The Counfel for Mefirse 
Ford and Hammerfley, on one fide, and for Mr. Sheridan 
on the other, faid, that confiderable progrefs had already 
been miade towards an amicable arrangement, which would 
certainly be completed in a few days. Mr. Agar tor Mré 
Grubb objeéted to delay, as it would tend every day to 
increafe the embarraflments, affefting the Theatre, and thus 
add to the inconvenience of Mr. Grubb’s fituation, already 
fo very unpleafant- Mr. Mansfield, Counfel for Mr-- 
Hammerfley, taid, that he did not perfe&tly underftand the 
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-nature of Mr. Grubb’s intereft in the Theatre, but he 


fhould fuppofe, that whatever was for the intereft of -the 
concern in general, muft be for his intereft alfo. The 
affair was ordered to ftand over to Saturday Se’nnight, be- 
ing a day after the the Firft Seal. 


(To be continued.) 











FOLLY AS IT FLIES. . 


In the view of Clearing off, as far as praéticable, our long 
out-flanding arrears, and to bring up our Report as nearly 
as poflible to the tranfaftions of the prefent week, we have 
been induced to poftpone the infertion of the Weekly Catas 
dogue till our next. Several articles of fecondary moment. 


j and importance, have likewife, as the Reader will perceive, 
\been paffed over for the fame reafon—it being our with to 


complete our account of Mr. Reynold s New Comedy, 
in the firft inflance, and fecondly to give an adequate Re- 
port ot the Duenna—For this purpofe, therefore, we refume 


the continuation of our Critique on FOLLY AS IT FLIES, 


trom our lait. 
Cara@acus is the fon of a Welth Pedagogue, whofe whim 


it was to give all his children c/afical names. . He is com- 
pelled 
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| pelled by difficulties, to exchange his fituation, as Uther of 
af{chool, for a living, and enters into the fervice of Sir 
Herbert. But difliking the fcene of diflipation, which he 
is compelled to witnefs, he quits his place—and is plunged 
into much diftrefs, from which he is, however, happily 
relieved by encountering Dr, Infallble, in whom he recog- 
nizes his longeloft brother Alczbiades. The Doétor re« 
moves his immediate embaraflments, and equips him in one 
of his own fuits of apparel—being too proud to fuffer his 
brothgr to wear a livery. 

To proceed now from the fuccinct analyfis we have gie 
ven of the plot, to a review of the general character of the 
New Comedy, we muft, in candour, obferve, that it fur- 
pafles in irregularity and extravagance even the former pro- 
duétions of the author, From the pen of Mr. Reynolds we 
look, indeed, rather for eccentricity and amufement, than 
for unifon of caufe and effe&t, than for probability and nice 








defign—and in this refpe&, it is but fair to add, the {pe€z. | 


tor cannet complain of difappointment. At the very mo- 
ment, that his judgment difpofes him to cenfure, he is furs 
prifed into an involuntary laugh, by the whimficality of 
thofe very abfurdities, which he feems inclined to condemn, 
Mr. Reynolds, as a theatrical writer, is not to be tried by 
common rules, He afpires not to the pratfe of legitimate 
dramatic compofition—but avails himfelf of the {lage merely 
for temporary purpofes. He feeks not poffhumous renawn 
but prefent profit—he wifhes not to live to the late pof- 
terity ; but to live well, during his own circum{cribed {pan 
ofexiftence. In this view, he feizes on the prominent fea- 
tures of the day—arrefts the fleeting minutes, and to adopt 
the title of his New Comedy “ fhoot Folly, as it flies.” and 
choofes for his game, the manners living, as they rife.” 
Eee : Viewing 
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Viewing, therefore, his produétions in their true and 


proper light, as mere ephemerals, avowedly intended for 
the amufement of the tranfient hour, we feel difpofed, to 
grant indulgence to his irregularities, which come indéed 
within the very {cope and aim of his objeét, which is to fur. 
prife and entertain. The eccentricities of Tom Tick, however 
improbable and extravagant, in themfelves, and however, 
they may outrage our judgment, in the perufal, pleafe us 
notwithftanding in the reprefentation. Sober criticifm, indeed 
will allow, that the trazts of Ticks charaéter appertain more 
properly to Farce than to Comedy. A man running in debt, 
with fome fcores of tradefmen, money-lenders &c. not one 
of whom has any knowledge of his perfon—obtaining cre- 
dit with bankers, by making them prefents of Leice/terfhire 
pigs—and fo troublefome to his Landlord, by the continual 
crowd of duns, that pefter him for payment of his debts, 
that the landlord, at laft, gives him Twelve Pounds to get 


- yid of him—fuch a charaéter is moft unqueftionably not in| 


the ordinary courfe of nature and experience, Yet its very 
faults conftitute, if we may be allowed the paradox, its re- 
commendations—Aided by the irrefiftable gaiety and {pright. 
linefs of Mr. Lewis, it caufes refle&tion to run riot, and 
forces us to relax the aulterity of our features by involunta- 
ry {miles. 

Dr. Infallible i is another outre charaéter, though it pol 
fefles the merit of ferviug as the vehicle to much juft and 
pointed fatire on the quacks and empirics of the day. Com- 
mon report, or rather the general fuffrage, founded on the 
fitnefs of the allufion, has afligned its application to one of 
the moft notorious of that odious race, who, by dint of im- 
pudence and callous feeling, praétife on the credulity of the 
public, ang acquire fortunes, by propagating difeafe: and 
death among the community. "Tis however, not a little 

| fingular 
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fingular, that CaraGacus Shenkin, fhould not recognife him 
for his long-loft brether Alcibiades, till neatly the termina. 
tion of the Piece. 

Caractacus is himfelf amenable to criticifm, on the ground 
of juft and natural delienation. He blends however, fo much 
goodne({s of heart with his fimplicity—fo much fhrewdnels 
with rufticity that we readily pardon his inconfiftencies, and 
view him with a favouring eye. 

Peter Poft-Obit, as a fy {tematic legacy-hunter, pufhes the 
outre to a ftill greater extreme. The facility, with which 
he is cajoled, to transfer his guardianthip of Georgiana to 
Tick as an equivalent for the reverfion of his large fortune 
and poffefflions—as well as the eafe with which he is duped 
into an undertaking for the payment of Ticks debts, in the 
Spunging-houfe, exceed all human probability. Such’a 
chara€ter is but barely paffable in the very broadeft {oecies of 
Farce. 

On the whole, then we may juftly fay, that Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s New Comedy is rather a pleafing jumble of hetero« 
gemous materials, than a regular and connefted produttion, 
The pathetic fcenes are frequently interefting, but accord 
not with the general tenor of the piece. In fome cafes he 
verges too clofely on the tragic department. 

To the Performers, the Author is eminently indebted. In 
the ferious walk Mr. Murray, as Sir Herbert, and Mr. H, 
Johnfton, as Leonard, did ample juftice to the piece, The 
latter, as the reprefentative of a young and gallant naval 
officer appeared to uncommon advantage. Mr. Johniton 
has a frank and ingenuous countenance, attempered witha 
look of manly energy and boldnefs, which qualify him im a 
high degree for the part. Mr. Whitfield, always correé 
and refpeétable, imparted to the character of Malcour all 
the intereft of which it is fufceptible, But the part is not 
fufficiently 
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fufficienily prominent, in itfelf to afford {cope to an impo- 
fing difplay: of talent. | 

At the excellence of Mr. rer — Mr. Munden, in 
the refpettive parts of Tom Tick, and Peter Poft-Obit, we 
have already glanced, The invincible gaiety of the former, 














.and the irrefiftible drollery of the latter, are equally entitled 


to praife. Mr. Knight’s Shendin, is an admirable perform- 
ance, and commands applaufe. It affords us unfeigned plea- 
fure, that the merits of Mr. Simmons begins to be recog, 
nized, and more prominently, than heretofore, ealled forth 
into aétion. Dr. Infallible is, in his hand, a very humour. 
ous and entertaining perfonage. Indeed the ftyle in which 
he acquits himfelf in this character, is worthy of his Beau 
Mordecai, in Love-a-la-Mode, on which we have already 
commenied, and proves him qualified to move in a fuperior 
walk than he has been accuftomed, | 
Lady Melmoth, in our opinion, is not the moft appro. 
priate charaéter for Mifs Murray’s peculiar bent of talents, 
*Tis in fcenes of fimple pathos and unfophiflicated nature, 
that this Aétrefs principally excells. As the reprefentative, 
therefore, of afafhionable lady, fhe does not meet our en- 


tire approbation of the charaéter. In the latter fcenes, how- 


ever, where Lady Melmoth fees and acknowledges her error, 
and evinces her remorfe at the thoughtlefs career fhe has 
been purfuing, fhe puts-in a fair claim to our. approbation. 
Mrs. Gibbs, fuftains the part of Georgiana, with adequate 
intereft and feeling; but we fhould have preferred an ex- 
change'of the two charatters—Gzorgiarna coming more pro- 


perly within Mifs Marray’s fphere—and Lady§Melmoth being - 
‘more congenial to the caft otf Mrs. Gibbs. This fuggel- 


tion, however, is not meant to convey the flighteft detrac- 


‘tion:on the merits of the two performers alluded to—whofe 


claims no one can be more ready to acknowledge and re- 
ipect than ourielves, \ 


Mr. 
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Mr, Betterton {poke the Prologue, which, as well for ite | 
own intrinfic worth, as for the impreffion it makes, might q | 
as well be omitted: The Epilogue is of very different des | 
{cription: It is a humourous,though we admit it at the> | 
fame time, to be a very incongruous compofition, and was | 
delivered by Mr. Munden, with peculiar archnefs and effe&> | 
| For the gratification of our readers, we {ubjoin a copy. . | 


EPILOGUE. 
@POKEN BY MR. MUNDEN, 


s¢ Eye Nature’s walks”—need Poets thus advife Paw 
Pray who can mifs, except they fhut their eyes? 
And juft pure Nature I expofe to view— 
Tranfparent Fair Ones, I appeal to you. 
To you, ye Youths, I ufe a different feature 
Ye modern Beaux are furely out of Nature, 
6 Shoot Folly as zt flies,’ alas! in vain 
Your Bard has often tried again! again! 
His Game Certificate each year has got, 
And waited all his Powder, Paper, Shot ; 
Though fo much Game about this motley Town, 
He tries in vain, alas! to bring them down; 
And if ye with to know the reafon why, 
Follies, he fays, on Fafhion’s piiens ily, 
Though with good aim at thefe you eager fire, 
Suppofe you hit them, flillthey fly the high’r; 
What?! can no birds inthis fam’d place be found? * 
Egad I'll try—fure this is Sporting Cround, 
Hufbands and Wives, Cyprians, and Lobby Phantoms, 
Are Cuckoos, Game-Cocks, Owils,.and crowing Bantams, 
The City Dames have furely got a trimming, 
And all the Lame-Ducksin canals are {wimming, 
*¢ To catch the living manners as they rife |’ ? 
And is not this a field for exercife ? 9 
Suppofe a tragic f{cene—begin with high woe | 


Sir, whoam L? Why, pray, Sir, how fhould I know? 
2 . 
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Goon! Goon! Why all this bother P— 


Sir, I’m a Gentleman !—and I another, | 

And muft I lofe my deareft, {weet, Evander ? ane ie 
My names M‘Gofling—and mine, Sir, is O*Gander: 
Drops forthe Ladies! pray tinlofe the lockets ; 
Search for her handkerchief—why jfhe’s no pockets. 
Proceed, proceed, go on there with the Play, 

Be quiet, friend, pray hear what I’ve to fay— : 
Hoot! Hoot! Mon; isthe Manager in London! 
Sir, I’m no Manager; my name’s MuNDEN.: 
This dafhing age fo oppofite is grown, 

Young men are old from toe up tothe crown— 

But fince all Europe’s fell difputes now céafe, 
And all are buried in a lalting Peace, 

Our merry Bard, his occupation’s done, 

Down drops his belt and double-barrell’d guns 

No more the game his laughing mufe fhall {pring; 
Or fhoot each glaring folly on the wing ; 

No reft he feeks, or danger does he fear, 

Proud in your caufe to be a Volunteers 


If the legitimate end and purport of an Epilogue bé t 
fend the audience home in a good humour, that purpofe is 
moit completely an{wered by this prefent produétion. On 
the dropping of the curtain, Mr. Lewis came forward, and 
announced the Comedy for repetition amidft burfts of ap- 
plaufe—and Folly as c¢ Flies has maintained its popularity 
with increafing fuccefs—a fuccefs at which we fincerely 
fejoice, as Mr. Reynolds, its author, is not only ene of the 
moft pleafant and agreeable, but at the fame time, one of 


the beft hearts, one of the beift tempered, and beft difpofed 


beings in the creation. Long may he live to reap the fruits 
of his laudable exertions, and enjoy every private and do- 
meftic gratifications fo congenial to his tafte, and commen 
iurate to his refpeGiibility and worth, 


THE 
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| Tae DUENNA., 

This Operatic Produétion of Mr. Sheridan’s Mules 
which juftly ranks with the firft-on the lift of dramatic ex- 
cellence, has been got up at both houfes, chiefly for the 
purpofe of bringing Mrs. Billington forward, in a New 
Charaéter, as the reprefentative of Gara. It was originally 
performed on the Covent- Garden beards, in the year 1775, 
and “tis a circumftance not a little fingular and extraor- 
dinary, that the only two performers, {bil a¢ticug in the 
Opera, who had a caft in the original reprefentation, Me//rs. 
Quick’ and Wewttzer—the original J/aac Mendoza and Lo- 
pez—fhould now be attached tv the Drury-Lane Company, | 
So great was the fuccefs of the Duenna, onits firft appear- 
ance, that it was performed no lefs than 65 nights during: 
the feafon—and ran 30 nights the following years We fhail 
enter inte a comparative,review of the manner in which the 
Opera is caft and performedat the two rival Theatres—prefix- 
ing fer this purpofe, our remarks with a {pecification ot the 
performance at both houfes. 


Caft of the Duenna, as reprefented at Covent-Garden. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


AT COVENT-CARDEN, 


Ifaac the Few, Mr. Fawcetr. 


Don Ferome, an Mr. MuNDEN. . 
Ferdinand, — Mr. JOMNSTONE, 
Antonio, — Mr. HILL. 
Father Paul, ~~ Mr.. TOWNSEND: 
Carlos, — Mr. INCLEDON. 
Duenna, — . Mrs. Davenport, 
Lout/a, — Mrs. Martyr. 
Clara, — . Mrs, BILLINcCTON: 
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DRAMATIS PERSONE. 





AT DRURY-LANE. 


Don Ferome, Mr. SUETT. 


Ferdinand, — Mr. KeEtLtLy. 
Antonio, — Mr. Dicnum. 
Carlos, a Mrs. MeunTAIN. 


Tfaac Mendoza, Mr. Quick. 
(Being his Firfl * regular Appearance on this Stage:} 


Lopez, — Mr. WEWITZER. 
Lorenzo, | — Mr, FISHER. 
Father Paul, : — Mr. PALMER. 
Franeis, — Mr. MApDpocks. 
Clara, — Mars. BILLincTOoN. 
Louz/a, — Miss De Camp, 


Margaret, (the Duenna) — Miss Pore. 


In the poffeffion of Mr. Quick, the original I/aac Men. 
doza, as we have already obferved, Drury-Lane boafts a 
decided fuperiority over Covent-Garden. Mr. Quick is 
the true cunning Ifaac of ‘the author—he fuftains the cha. 
raéter with genuine humour, void of buffoonery and gri- 
mace—whereas, Mr. Fawcett, en the other hand, throws 
fo much coarfenefs and vulgarity into the part, that it 
cannot fail to difguft every fpeftator of tafte, and mill 
tates, zn toto, from the conception of the author, With all 
his mean and difhoneft propenfities, J/aac is fuppofed to 
be confcious of his own complicated defeéts, and indeed, 
he exprefsly tells us, that fo well he is aware of the forry 
figure he muft neceffarily cut ina lady’s eye, that he hardly 


dares to face his miftrefs, and trembles at the very idea ol 
an 


ee 








* Mr. Quick performed on the Drury-Lane boards, about tow 
years fince, for the benefit of Mi/s Leak. 
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an interview with her. Hence it becomes indifpenfible, 





that on ‘his firft appearance, he fhould difplay an adequate: 


degree of felf-abafement and timidity. By timidity, we do not 
mean real modefty; but that f{pecies of aukward bafhful- 
nefs, which forms the chara€teriftic of vulger and unculti- 
vated minds. But Mr. Fawcett makes his entre with his 
cuftomary effrontery, and throughout the whole Opera, 
{carcely imparts the difference of a fingle fhade to his per- 
formance. Sometimes he reminds us of his Bebadel— 
another time of his broad farce, in charaéters, like Ca/eb 
Quotum—the fame his rabble, coarfenefs and vulgarity -in 
Jfaac, as in any of the parts above fpecified. 

How widely, how effentially different the flyle and man- 
ner of Mr. Quick! defcriminating between tamenefs and 
extravagance, he hits with happy aim, the juft medium, 
and renders the charatter ludicrous, by its own inherent 


tras; not, like Mr. Fawcett, difcovering the aétor, and . 


evidently labouring to divert the audience—but leaving the 
audience to be diverted by the pertraiture held up to their 
view. This conftitutes, in our humble opinion, a point of 
ptimary confideration and magnitude, The aétor fhould 
never appear to fay to the audience: * Let me amule you’— 
but on the contrary fhould feem, as it on thefe occafions 
is in nature, unconfcious that he is the firft obje& of ridj- 
cule. Thisit is, which forms the leading diftin&tion be- 
tween Mr. Quick, and Mr, Fawcett, and gives the decided 
preference to the former. 

Munden and Suett both miftake their parts, as the repre. 
fentatives of Don ferome. ‘The charaéteriftic gravity 
of the Spaniards, does not admit of fuch coarfenefs and gro. 
ie/que buffoonery, as they occafionaily have recourfe to. 
But in other refpeéts there is much to applaud in their 
performance. It would be far better, however, if they 
would bear in mind Haznict’s advice tothe players, in pre. 


Fie ference 
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ference to their own tmpromptu’s—and “ {peak no more 





_ than is fet down for them’’—for they are both of them but too 


apt for the fake of raifing a laugn in the galleries, to inter- 
joad the dialogue wiih concens of their ewn, which are 
totally foreign to the context and {pirit’ of the {cene, and there. 
by injure the reputation of the author. We have frequently 
feen thefe gentlemen guilty of the grofleft anachroni/ms, 
in point of cufioms and manners, by their incongrueus re- 
dundancies. Let them confult the third a& of Hamlet, 
where Shakf{peare reads them an admirable leffon on this 
head. 

Appear profeffionally- in whatever they may, Johnftone 
verfus Kelly is a very unequal match. Jolnitone has a 
voice—Kelly has not—Johnitone can fing—Kelly cannot— 
Johnitone can aét—Kelly not—Johnftone can deliver a fen- 
tence with propriety—Kelly cannot—Johnfione has a fine, 
manly figure, anda look of Hibernian virility, which gives 


his mifirefs the carne and affurance of her wifhes |— 


Not fo Kelly—with thefe adyantages in favour of Mr. John- 
ftone, no fair comparifon can obtain between the two per. 
formers, As well might we meafure the Irz/k Gant againl 
a Dwarf!—O’ Brian, againft. My Lady Morgan! 

Yet in the prefent inftance, with reference to the part 
Mr, Johnftone fuftains in the Duenna, we muft candidly 
confefs, that he falls into a fyflematic error—an error, how- 
ever, which carries its own apology along with it in the 
eyes of the Ladies—by giving to his delineation of Ferdt- 
nand the air, colouring and femblance of an Jri/hman, Fauls 
ty, however, as this praétice is, *tis infinitely preferable to 
the contrary extreme, in which Mr, Kelly flounders. Ler- 


‘dinand is no Hibernian, ’tis true—but as little, nay ftill leds, 
, u y 


is he an Jtalzan. 


This, however, being an ungracious fubje&t, we fhall 
expatiate on it not longer, farther than by oblerving, tha‘ 
| | Me 
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Mr. Sheridan, from his fpecial fituation, has the caft and 
appointment of the Dramatis Perfone, “tis to us matter-of 
no {mall furprife, that he fhould himfelf be inftrumental in 
derogating from the merit and attra&tion of his own Operas 
by his allotment of the charatter of Ferdinand. To mur- 
der a part, for the fake of a Song or Two, is {carcely pardon- 
able, were there even no other perfon to execute them, and 
were they well given by the finger, But were this plea does 
not obtain—where feveral of the thirty fhillings per week 
men could go through the part with not only equal, but ab- 
folutely greater credit, the offence affumes an aggravated 
hue, and, in the prefent inftance, falls little fhort, on the 
part of Mr, Sheridan, of literary /uicide ! 

Antonio is a mere finging charaéter—and in this refpeé& 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Dignum ftand nearly on a par—but the 
former has a great and decided advantage in point of figure. 

As far as exclufively relates to voice, who fhall conteft 
the palm with Mr. Incledon? But. yet, poffefling, perhaps. 
the fineft pipe inthe kingdom, he is deftcient in she inftinc- 
tive and elementary principles of tafte. Here Mrs, Moun- 
tain meets him with fuperior pretenfions. Far better fhould 
we be pleafed with Mr. Incledon’s Carlos, if he would 
give the beautiful air: 


* HadlIa heart for falfehood fram’d”’ &c. 


in his natural votce, inftead ot running into the fal/etto, 
from which Mrs, Mountain, with great judgment, abftains, 


in toto. From the progreflive improvement of this lady, - 


| al 


we anfwer future excellence of a {uperlative caft. 
Between the DruryeLane Lopez, and the doer of that 
charafter at Covent-Garden, comparifon is altogether inad- 
miffible. Mr. Wewitzer the original Lopez, as we have 
already remarked, gives to the part a degree of fignificance, 

which it cannot claim as its inherent attribute, 
Townfend 


. 
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Townfend has the advantage of Mr. Palmer, as Father 
Paul, in as far as he-excells him as a finger, Simmons’s 
lay-brother, trifling as is the part, difcovers much comic 
talent, ‘The contraft between the jolly prieft, and the half. 


mene ttn A 


—— 








flarved lay-brether, is indeed, carried at Covent-Garden 


almoft to the very extreme of the grotef/que. But, perhaps 
fome indulgence fhould be granted in this refpe€t, in order 
to render the part which is fo very fhert more marked and 
prominent. In the {cenic department, Drury-Lane diftances 
Covent-Garden moft decidedlyeeThe rece/s at Drury-Lane, 


into which the jolly friars retire, on the irruption of the 


lay-brothers'is infinitely preferable to the fhabby expedient 
of the curtain at Covent-Garden, which gives the interior 
of the Convent, the air and appearance of the ward of an 
Hofpital. 

There is fuch an effential difference between the flyle in 
which Margaret the antiquated Duenna, is played at the 
two houfes, that it is difficult to bring them to a juft ftand- 
ard of comparifon. Mrs. Davenport has unqueftionably 
great merit in performing the part—but we muft treely con- 
fefs, that we give the preference decidedly to Mifs Pope. 
The claffcal delienation (tis with mature deliberation and 
exprefs defign that we make ufe of-this term) which Mifs 
Pope draws of the Duenna, pleafes us infinitely more than 
the coarfe portraiture of Mrs, Davenport. As neither of thefe 
Ladies can fing—the original air, with which Margareé en- 
tertains the cunning I/aac is omitted. In its ftead, Mifs Pope 
rings the changes on the firit line of the well-know fong: 


‘¢Oh! liflen tothe voice of love ”’ 


and Mrs, Davenport caricatures moft.extravagantly the amo- 
rous ditty : 


“ Ma chere ami, my charming Fair &c,”? 


But 
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But in our humble eftimation, fhe carries the grote/que and 
ludicrous too far, 


Mifs De Camp’s Lucy is not fufficiently tender, nor yet 
fufficiently refined—But if this be confidered as any dero- 
gatioa from the general merit of this excellent aétrefs, it muft 
be admitted, that Mrs. Martyr comes in for her fhare and 
proportion of the fame cenfure. The aufterity of Spanifh 
manners and Spanifh education, requires a greater degree of 
referve and timidity in the female charaéter, even where 
they emancipate themfelves fromi their trammels, and refign 
themfelves ic the afcendancy of Love. 

*,* The conciufion of this article, embraceing Mrs, Billington’s 
Clara, in our next. 


NORE LICE A EET: EC CELA A ECG TRC UNMET 
NB. After having poftponed eur Publication for the exprefs pur- 
pofe of giving an account of the Gamefter, it is with regret that we 
find ourfelves compelled, by the limited extent ef our work, to defer 
out Critique on this Tragedy, in which Mr. Browne, made his 
debut inthe charaéter of Beverly, and Mr. Cooke appeared, for 
the firft time, in the part of Stukedy, tll our next. The extraordinary 
merit of Mr, Browne’s ating demandsa fuil and circumftantial 
Report. To comprize our remarks on a fubjeé of fuch primary im- 
portance, to afingle page, would be doing the higheft injuflice to 
his deflinguifhed merit and acknowledged excellence, In our next, 
therefore, we fhall enter at large into the inveftigation of hisclaims. 





—_—— 
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